I7O     MAIN  DIVISIONS  IN WORLD  LITERATURE

Empire? Germinal owes its rudimentary and vigorous life to
Zola's power of giving us, through the symbol of a mere epi-
sode, an epic of social conflict. And the picture of abject poverty
among the Silesian Weavers would have been purely depress-
ing, if Gerhart Hauptmann had not compelled us to see, in
their sordid lives, the eternal tragedy of the downtrodden, and
the essential injustice of their fate.

There are naturally many kinds and degrees of realism, as
there are many orders of reality -7 but the distinctions between
them are fairly obvious. The various forms of symbolism, on
the contrary, offer shades which are apt to be confusing. No
one denies that language is in a sense symbolical -y not only
because certain sounds are made to stand for certain ideas, but
because, except in the case of proper names, the general stands
for the particular, and the particular for the general. When
we say "the cat," we may mean, according to circumstances, all
cats, or our own cherished Tommy. This elementary observa-
tion would soon lead us back to the source and origin of all
classical symbolism, Plato's conception of the Idea. Every cat
that purrs or scratches is but a shadowy symbol for the Ideal
Cat, which alone possesses reality.

The first degree of symbolism, in the strictly literary do-
main, is the comparison. Condensed, it is known as the meta-
phor. When Wordsworth spoke of "strange seas of thought,"
he did not take the word sea realistically, that is to say literally.
The sea is here a one-word symbol for magnitude, with over-
tones which suggest danger, and therefore daring. Even com-
mon speech is constantly metaphorical j the artistic metaphor
stands out from the gray mass because it is unfamiliar, apposite
and vivid. But the very best metaphor notes only a chance
resemblance. It is strikingly true in the flash of the moment}
it has no enduring validity. As a rule, our thought is not in
the least like a sea.

Here is another metaphor; "scaling the crags of the Ideal."
Expand it into thirty-six lines, and you have Longfellow's
Excelsior! But, although the treatment is so conscientiously